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Is It a Fading Hope? 

The New York Observer for March 15 contains an 
editorial entitled "The Fading Hope of Universal 
Peace," which presents the pessimistic view of the 
subject in perhaps the strongest possible light. It 
says that since the South African war broke out 
" the fighting instincts of the nations have been 
aroused," and " the programs for the increase of 
armament . . . exceed in magnitude any for which 
provision has ever before been made." Not much, it 
says, was to be expected from the Hague Conference 
in the way of stopping "great wars, the conflicts 
growing out of the traditional and rooted aspirations 
of the nations." But "there was hope that the Con- 
ference might do something to put an end to wars on 
trivial disputes." This, however, has not been the 
case, and the South African war, which is " of pre- 
cisely this nature," has stimulated the desire for war 
in other nations. The Observer can account for this 
only on the theory of the hereditary love of fighting 
and the excitement of war, the discouraging feature 
of which is that it is " most likely to recur in a 
period of profound peace." 

More pessimistic still is the following passage in 
which the Observer seems to despair of both civiliza- 
tion and Christianity : 

" The higher the civilization of a race the more willing 
it is to fight, and the greater the preparation it makes 
for war. The officers of the great armies are chiefly 
drawn from the cultivated classes, and many of them 
receive the highest possible education. From the mere 
view-point of civilization, Paris, perhaps, ranks as the 
first city in the world. Yet it was the scene of the 
hardest fighting in the last half century. Mere culture 
does not cure the instinct for war, nor is there adequate 
evidence that the spirit of Christianity will wholly eradi- 
cate it. No doubt if that spirit were thoroughly applied 
in human action, the number of wars would be greatly 
diminished. But the struggle now in progress between 
two Christian peoples prompts the fear that were all the 
world Christian, there would still be different views of 



rights and justice for which men would find no settle- 
ment but the sword. It is possible that an international 
tribunal, appointed by the governments in the conviction 
that permanent peace was indispensable to the highest 
welfare of the world, and backed by an adequate police 
force, might prevent war, just as an ordinary police force 
prevents rioting. But while such a tribunal is not beyond 
possibility, it is beyond probability." 

Much of what the Observer says is, unfortunately, 
too true. But some of what it says and much of 
what it implies is far from correct. Its view is one- 
sided, and onesided in the wrong way. The race is 
not more warlike, more willing to fight to-day than 
it was centuries ago. The years spent by civilized 
nations in war now are not one-fourth in number 
what they were even a century and a quarter ago. 
Men tire of war and its horrors much quicker than 
formerly and are anxious to have done with the hos- 
tilities, except the professional military men. The 
great and expensive war preparations of the day come 
not from a greater desire of fighting, but from the 
new conditions under which we live — costly inven- 
tions, rapid travel, speedy intercommunication, etc. 
The aggressive element in them and the love of 
fighting are bad enough, but these are not the chief 
cause of the great armaments. The element of fear 
behind them has undoubtedly greatly increased. 
With modern armaments the ancient peoples with 
their passion for war would have fought each other 
out of existence. 

Again, both the wars now going on have been 
arraigned by the public conscience of the civilized 
world as no wars in history have ever been arraigned. 
Not alone because of the supposed merits of either 
side, but simply because they are wars. This js a 
fact of tremendous significance. The armaments 
themselves are also the subject of very wide and deep 
condemnation. So, too, peace ideas and plans and 
organizations and work are a hundred times as numer- 
ous as they were a century ago. The whole peace 
movement is now for the first time permanently and 
thoi'oughly organized. From either point of view 
the hope of universal peace is not fading ; it has ten 
times the color that it had even half a century ago. 

What the Observer means by wars continuing if 
all the world were Christian, we scarcely penetrate. 
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If it were mere nominal Christianity, yes. But if all 
were possessed of the real spirit of Jesus Christ, war 
would be absolutely inconceivable, whatever differ- 
ences of view might remain. One almost shudders 
to see the name Christian applied to the two peoples 
now fighting in South Africa. To the fomenters of 
the war, can the name have any true application? 
At best, the Christianity on one side is narrow and 
ignorant ; on the other self-righteous, proud, greedy 
and domineering. How much of this will stand at 
the judgment seat as Christianity, we shall leave to 
the Observer to figure out. 

The Observer thinks an international tribunal 
improbable. Secretary Hay does not. Nor does the 
Senate, which ratified the Hague Convention on the 
5th of February. Nor did the ninety-six distin- 
guished men who drafted the Convention at The 
Hague. The present wars, however disheartening, 
cannot stop the operation of the mighty movements 
which are leading on to peace, which brought the 
Hague Conference into existence, and have substi- 
tuted arbitration for war in more than three-fourths 
of the international disputes of the Nineteenth 
Century. These are moving steadily on like "the 
silent, everlasting stars," hidden only but not per- 
manently affected by the storms of strife and war. 
The Hague scheme may possibly fail, though we do 
not believe it will, but a permanent international 
tribunal is as certain to come soon as the progress of 
civilization to continue. Only those of short vision 
and narrow horizon can fail to see this. 

What the Observer means by civilization must be 
something very different from what is ordinarily 
meant by the term. A civilization which made men 
more and more anxious and willing to fight and 
increase their preparations for war would not be 
civilization. It is not civilization which produces 
modern armaments and spasms of war passion, but 
the remains or the revival of barbarism. It is more 
than likely that the coming Paris Exposition, an 
institution of civilization, has had much to do with- 
preventing the Anglo-Boer war from becoming a great 
war and involving at least a part of Europe. That is 
the nature of all the institutions of real civilization. 

It is not so certain that the immediate effects of 
the Hague Conference have been as small in regard 
to great wars as the Observer supposes. If that Con- 
ference had not been held under the lead of the Czar, 
it is almost certain that Russia would have taken 
advantage of England's present situation, and a great 
war would have been the result. The memory of 
the Conference and the Czar's loyalty to his high 
purpose in calling it have made him keeper of the 
peace during this critical period, when the restless 
and the ambitious elements in Russia would other- 
wise have been uncontrollable. 

It is hardly fair to expect the Hague Conference 
to prevent any wars while as yet the machinery pro- 



vided by it has not been finally adopted and put into 
operation. It ought to be remembered that a great 
institution like that of a permanent tribunal proposed 
by the Conference takes time to establish and develop 
its power and efficiency. Nor ought one to expect 
the hereditary fighting instincts of peoples and 
historic friction, like that between Boer and Briton, 
to disappear, under whatever influence, in an instant 
as if by magic. This expectation is the short-sighted 
mistake of all those who condemn or belittle the 
Hague Conference because it has not acted like a 
gigantic piece of sorcery and brought the world at 
once to universal and everlasting peace. The Con- 
ference, by the mere fact of its existence and splendid 
scheme for an international court, is a sufficient proof 
that Christianity and civilization, or, if you prefer, 
the sense of humanity and justice, have made great 
inroads into the field of instincts, passions and false, 
ideals, out of which both little and great wars spring, 
and that the world is not moving toward an era of 
universal and perpetual war. 

Universal peace is doubtless yet a good Way off. 
Higher motives than mere hope of success must still 
be our inspiration to work for its coming. But the 
hope of it is not a faded and colorless thing. The 
air is full of talk about it, and the wicked and barbar- 
ous wars now going on have only served to bring it 
into clearer vision and to make an increasing number 
of the wisest and best in all civilized lands determined 
that its realization shall not fail. 



A Lesson from the Latin Races. 

Just before the Hague Conference a number of 
distinguished English journalists, including the editors 
of some of the most prominent dailies and weeklies, 
sent an address to the continental press earnestly in- 
viting cooperation in the crusade of peace. Recently 
the Lombard Peace Union of Milan, Italy, in the 
way of reciprocation, sent an address to the English 
press reminding these journalists and others that the 
present time, when Great Britain is at war with the 
South African republics, is the opportune moment to 
do something of real value in controlling public 
opinion in the interests of peace. 

It is instructive to notice that of the twenty-six 
journalists whose names were on the British address, 
a considerable proportion have been true to their 
professions and have done their utmost to bring the 
war to an end, as they had previously done to pre- 
vent it. The others have fallen away, and with the 
general English press have succumbed to the stupi- 
fying opiate of imperialism. 

The Lombard Union address implores the "noble 
nation," now that "satisfying" victories have been 
won, to put an end to the war. It makes its appeal 
in the name of English love of liberty, as manifested 
in the support given by Great Britain to the cause of 



